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PREFACE. 



The Author of the following Tale deems 
it necessary to say a few words in explana- 
tion of the fanciful form in which he has 
ventured to reproduce his sentiments on an 
ever-recurring abomination that loudly calls 
for suppression. This crying evil is the 
wantonly cruel treatment of domestic animals 
by those to whose charge they are com- 
mitted. The chief among the suflFerers 
being that noble and useful creature — the 
Horse. 
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It is obvious to all who have given the 
subject the attention it calls for^ that the 
main hindrance to an effectual reformation 
of this abuse is to be found in the apathy 
and indifference, manifested by the public at 
large, at the infliction of shocking acts of 
cruelty by ignorant and besotted men on the 
helpless victims of their brutality. And it 
follows, that until a more active spirit of 
sympathy on behalf of this perfection of 
God's creation is awakened, and a corres- 
ponding feeling of indignation is aroused in 
the hearts of the whole community, against 
the perpetrators of such enormities, but little 
real improvement can be reckoned on. 

Police functionaries, it would seem, 
scarcely regard such occurrences as worthy 
of their cognizance, for they very rarely in- 
terfere to check them, unless when urged to 
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do SO, in some very flagrant case, by a 
bystander more humane than his fellows. 

Public opinion, if it can be stimulated to 
raise its powerful voice, can alone rescue 
suffering animals from this unceasing, sense- 
less persecution on the part of man — " civi- 
lized man." This potent influence should, 
therefore, be earnestly and constantly invoked 
by those whose Christian feelings prompt 
them to be *' up and doing" in aid of 
so good a cause. Let them resort to every 
practicable mode of impressing society 
at large with a sense of the duty and res- 
ponsibility it owes to a beneficent Creator 
in the due appreciation of, and proper care 
for, the creatures he has given for man's 
use. 

Amongst the various ways of attempting 
to attain this object, the employment of 
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fiction, even in its most fantastic form in 
making available the machinery of Oriental 
romance, may not be deemed either frivo- 
lous or uninstructive. At all events, the 
writer of this unpretending work has not 
hesitated to make the experiment, believing 
that many readers who may take it up in 
the expectation of merely deriving amuse- 
ment therefrom, may duly ponder descrip- 
tions and details of a painful nature, that 
they would turn from if formally narrated as 
facts. Some " good service" recruits, may, 
it is hoped, be thus won from the ranks of 
the apathetic, or the indolent, willing to be 
enlisted under the banners of the actively 
humane. 

In concluding these remarks, the writer 
rejoices to be enabled to state, that his for- 
mer eflForts in the same cause, have not been 
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altogether in vain. Several distinguished 
noblemen, and other influential persons, 
having come forward, unsolicited, to tender 
their aid and co-operation in calling atten- 
tion to this question, and more particularly 
to pledge themselves to neglect no opportunity 
of bringing oflFenders to justice in all cases 
that may fall under their notice. 



THE WONDROUS TALE 

OF 

' ZADAAK BEG, 

OR 

THE MERCHANT PRINCE AND THE 
EASTERN GENIUS. 

I. 
THE DIAMOND OF THE DESERT. 

One day in the year of our Lord 18 — , 
a Merchant in the East halted his caravan 
in a shady spot, situated in the very heart of 
the sandy and arid region he was passing 
through. 

The merchant was an Englishman, one of 
those rich merchants, (albeit young in years) 

B 
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who, having seen much in their own country 
and become sated with ease and pleasure, was 
seeking in foreign lands and strange scenes 
for something new to interest and amuse 
his jaded spirits. 

After dismounting from his camel, and re- 
garding the rich beauty of the grove he was 
in, he desired his attendants to spread the 
carpet and prepare the evening meal without 
delay. 

The spot was in truth, a most delicious 
one, a sort of " diamond of the Desert," con- 
sisting of a grove of tall date trees, and to add 
to its attractive beauties, a delicious fountain 
in the very centre of the grove threw its silver 
spray upon a grassy carpet, green as the 
emerald. 



11. 

THE REPOSE OF THE CARAVAN. 

The merchant, as he sipped the fragrant 
coffee (which was handed to him by one of 
his Eastern attendants and smoked his chi- 
boque), notwithstanding his used up and 
jaded state, felt almost inclined to persuade 
himself to be contented and happy with all 
around. His constitutional ennui (for the 
moment) left him, and as recollection of his 
more youthful days passed over his mind, the 
sweet scenes so well described in the Eastern 

B 2 
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story book recurred to his imagination^ and 
he almost fancied himself reclining in that 
identical grove, where the unhappy merchant ; 
refreshing himself from his luncheon of dates, 
threw one of the shells into the eye of a 
horrible looking Geni, and was condemned to 
instant death for the offence. 



III. 



THE LAND OP ENCHANTMENT. 

In short, as the evening wore on and the 

travel-stained band one by one sank to rest, 

the merchant himself was gradually lulled to 

slumber by the melody of the murmuring 

fountain, and was soon also buried in a deep 

sleep. 

« * « « 

When the merchant awoke, it seemed to 
him that he had slept at least half a century. 
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Nay^ as he gazed around, he felt assured 
such must have been the case. His 
attendants seemed all to have vanished. 
The camel from which he had dismounted 
was a bleached skeleton, the green pasture 
was all perished. The trees under which 
he had reclined were blighted, riven and de- 
cayed. His tent too had become a mere shred, 
and as he took from his pocket the small 
travelling glass, with which he usually made 
his toilette, he found that his hair and beard 
had grown to an enormous length, and to- 
gether with his locks, had become as white 
as the driven snow. 



IV. 



THE GENIUS OP THE FOUNTAIN. 

The merchant stood bewildered and aghast. 
He rubbed his eyes and pinched his cheeks, 
thinking he must be in a dream. As he did 
so, a noise as of the roll of thunder, sounded 
in the air. It seemed to advance from a 
distant part of the desert, rapidly it grew 
more distinct, and presently a small white 
puif of smoke appeared in the horizon, fol- 
lowed by a long train of strange-looking ve- 
hicles which, advancing like the wind, flew 
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over the sands swift as a tornado. In an 
instant they were close at hand, next mo- 
ment they had passed by the astonished 
merchant ; nay, the very whiff and whirl of 
this strange apparition seemed to overwhelm 
his senses, jar his nerves and almost unsettle 
his wits. 

Our merchant stood transfixed for the 
moment, his heart beat fast, his head felt 
giddy. He gazed for a brief space upon the 
long line of white smoke which, like some 
fiery serpent was now dashing out of sight, 
and then he fell heavily to the earth in a 
swoon. 

After awhile the merchant began to recover 
his senses. He rose to his feet and again 
looked around ; benumbed and bewildered, 
he felt perplexed at what he had witnessed. 
Tt was evidently not a dream ; he stood upon 
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the exact spot on which, but a few hours 
before, he had lain down to repose and yet 
how altered it seemed. Like himself, all 
was withered, blighted and changed. Whilst 
he wondered and speculated, from the sandy 
basin in which the fountain played he sud- 
denly observed a light white vapour to arise. 
It ascended several feet into the air, and then 
took a darker and more condensed shape, 
and the next moment, a towering and awful 
looking being, clad in antique vestments, stood 
before him. 
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V. 



THE BEWILDERED TRAVELLER. 

The merchant recoiled and drew back a 
few paces. He was struck with terror and 
amazement, and putting his hand into the 
bosom of his vest, he plucked forth a pistol 
and presented it at the apparition. The figure 
smiled as he did so, it motioned him con- 
temptuously to return the weapon to its place, 
and then addressed him. 

" Put up your weapon," it said ; " collect 
your senses and attend to my words. I am 
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the Genius of this grove. One of those beings 
you may remember to have read of in your 
school-boy days. 

" Just forty years ago, you came to this 
spot, wearied in spirit, sated with pleasure, 
disgusted with the world. Am I not right ?*' 

The merchant started, " forty years T* he 
exclaimed (looking around), " surely you are 
mistaken ?" 

" This place is changed truly ; but it seems 
to me that scarcely half as many hours have 
passed away, since I laid down to sleep with 
retinue around." 

'* You think so'' said the Genius smiling, 
" nevertheless, what I have told you is true. 
You came here with scarce more than five 
and twenty summers on your brow. Yes, 
you came here weary of life ; even at your 
young age you had already become disgusted 
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with the world. Satiated with pleasure, you 
were seeking by foreign travel to shorten the 
heavy hours of existence. I heard you, while 
slumbering, murmur against a fate which had 
given you life, health and riches without the 
disposition to enjoy them. 

** Yes, I heard you confess your misery, and 
wish that time, which hung so heavily on 
your hands, might pass away as in a dream. 
In few," continued the Genius " I am mon- 
arch of this grove and I took you at your 
word ; consequently, you will be relieved of 
just forty years of ^ weary life." 

The merchant stood aghast. 

" So that from twenty-five I have jumped 
to sixty-five ! *' he exclaimed. 

"Exactly, you came here when George 
the Fourth was King/' 

"And who now reigns?" enquired the 
astonished merchant. 
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" Queen Victoria." 

" A queen !" exclaimed the merchant still 
more puzzled. 

"Yes." 

" Amazement T' said the merchant again 
looking around, *' I am indeed bewildered." 

" No doubt ;'* returned the Genius smiling, 
" nevertheless I will make all clear as day. 
light. Step to yonder fountain. Plunge your 
head into its basin, and then tell me what 
you have seen and learned." 

The merchant did as he was desired. He 
approached the fountain, stooped and submer- 
ged his head. 

No sooner had he done so, than all which 
had just passed also seemed a dream. He 
again awoke on the same spot where he had 
lain down. The sun had risen whilst he 
slept, and his retinue were preparing for a 



I 
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start. He smiled as he told his chief attend- 
ant .of the vision he had seen during his 
slumbers. Of the fiery serpent, of the Genius 
and all appertaining, and then he gave orders 
to strike the tents and proceeded on his jour- 
ney. 
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VI. 



THE MERCHANT BEWILDERED AGAIN. 

Upwards of forty-five years had elapsed 
from the date of these transactions, and as 
many years of the world's revolutions had 
transpired, ere the merchant (now an old man) 
and one who had again mixed up in the 
business of life, once more, wearied and 
worn in spirit, sought the East and halted in 
the identical grove, where as we have before 
seen in youth he had sought repose. 

After halting for the night, he proceeded 
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to perform his ablutions in the neighbouring 
fountain. 

Plunging his head in the basin, he felt 
gratified by the cooling waters; but his surprise 
was great as he withdrew it, for once more 
the towering form of the Genius stood before 
him, and all around looked precisely the same 
as when that awful form had before appeared 
there. 
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Vlf. 

THE GIFTS OF THE GENIUS. 

The Genius again smiled at his look of 
amazement. 

"You are surprised at again beholding 
me ;" he said. " No wonder, nearly half a 
century seems to have passed over your head 
since you dipped your head in that basin and 
as suddenly withdrew it. Kingdoms have 
risen and fallen, revolutions, battles, conquests 
and defeats have taken place, and yet I say 
it seems but a moment ago that you plunged 
your head into those waters." 

c 
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The merchant was indeed astonished. 
Again he trembled and turned pale. 

"This is indeed the land of enchant- 
ment ;" he said, ** I have passed through a 
useless and a wearisome existence since I 
first looked upon this spot." 

" And that was apparently but a moment 
back, either," returned the Genius smiling. 
" Alas ! so passes time with many in this 
world ; so it would seem to have passed with 
you. Am I not right again ?" 

" Perhaps you are," said the merchant, 
" yet now I begin to feel that I would not 
have it so pass. Nay, I would recall those 
fleeting years if I could." 

" To what end ?" enquired the Genius. 

"To see whether from the experience I 
have gained through yonder fountain, I could 
iniprove the hours 1 have so sadly mispent." 

•* Enough/' said the Genius. " Am I to un- 
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derstand then, that you would have back your 
youth V" 

"I would." 

"And would you really try and amend 
your life and make yourself useful in the 
world." 

"I would." 

" Good, I am, as I before said, a magician, 
I can confer several gifts upon you; one 
amongst others is a promise of long life da- 
ting from this hour — another is the gift of 
conferring language upon animals. You can 
now depart to your own lands, and when 
there, taking with you the knowledge you 
have gained, through yonder fountain, use 
these gifts for good or ill as may be.'* 

" You will trust me so far then, as to sur- 
mise that I shall use them for good,^' said the 
merchant. 

c 2 
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*'No/' returned the Genius, "I know 
the frailty of human nature too well, to do 
that, and shall be with you in your pilgrimage, 
a prompter, an encourager. A good or evil 
genius as you use me. Adieu, follow my advice 
and thrive ; abuse it and you will find cause to 
repent it." 
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VIII. 

THE TRAIN FOR EUROPE. 

As the Genius spoke, the same noise the 
merchant had before heard, again sounded in 
the distance, and the same awful looking 
reptile was seen to approach, vomiting smoke 
and fire. 

" Look," continued the Genius, " yonder 
monster which before so astonished you, is 
again passing. It is one of the evidences of 
the world's rapid progress since you first came 
to this spot : come, it will aid your journey 
to your own country, where your new pur- 
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suits are to commence. A few hours travel 
will take you to a place called a station, 
whence you can take your passage for Cairo, 
thence to England, and in London I will see 
you again. Farewell/* 
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IX. 

THE ST. JAMES' HOTEL. 

The Genius spoke and vanished, and the 
merchant soon after took his departure. 

On his arrival in London, he took up his 
abode at a first rate hotel in St. James' Street. 
More than five and forty years had clasped 
since he had set out from that very house, and 
there he was again, a youngster of twenty five ; 
nay, he might have passed for the grandson 
of his former self, so changed did all appear 
as he sat at breakfast in a room in the suite 
of apartments he had engaged on his arrival. 
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He gazed with no small curiosity from the 

windows into the street and marvelled at all 

he saw there. 

« « # 

Whilst he contemplated the busy scene 
without, a waiter threw open the door and 
announced a visitor. 

" Selim Zadaak Beg." 

And a little dark-visaged, keen-eyed, black- 
bearded man, clad in Eastern habiliments 
entered the apartment. 

The merchant rose, and looked enquiringly 
at his visitor, who smiled in return and coolly 
seating himself in the chair the waiter placed 
for him, waited till the attendant had with- 
drawn, and then proceeded to explain the 
object of his visit. 

" I see you are somewhat surprised," he 
said, ** at seeing me, but if you will favour 
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me by calling to mind a certain event which 
happened to you in the East, you will not fail 
to remember that I promised to meet you 
again on your arrival in London. When last 
you saw me, I was in my official costume and 
shape as the Genius of the Desert. I now am 
a travelling merchant of Bassora, named Selim 
Zadaak Beg, at your service.'* 



2^» 
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The traveller looked the surprise he felt, for 
he could scarcely have contemplated so com- 
plete a metamorphosis. However, he bowed, 
welcomed his visitor to his apartment, and 
proceeded to do the honours of the breakfast 
table. 

The visitor, however, declined all refresh- 
ment. 

" An Eastern Genius never eats or drinks," 
he said smiling, " under any circumstances. 
Proceed with your own meal, and when you 
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have finished it, we will, if you please, proceed 
to business at once ; human life is short as you 
have doubtless discovered by this time, and 
half a century, when passed, seems but as a 
fleeting breeze." 

" And yet how much seems to have been 
achieved by the worthy inhabitants of this 
metropolis in that space of time,*' returned 
the merchant, ** I am absolutely astonished 
as I gaze into the street yonder/' 

** No doubt," returned the Genius, " things 
have progressed apace, since last you looked 
from this same vantage ground. Whether 
for the better^ is another question. But as 
I see you have finished your meal, we will, if 
you please, take a turn in this great town 
and make our observations upon all and sun- 
dry, that we may chance to fall in with and 
observe.'* 
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XL 



THE FIRST EXCURSION IN TOWN. 

The turret clock of St. James' Palace 
struck the eleveuth hour, as our merchant 
and his attendant Genius descended into the 
street, and hailed a cab from the stand in 
order to proceed on their tour of inspection 
and observation. 

" One week," said Zadaak Beg, " I will 
give you to observe upon the deeds and doings 
of the inhabitants of this metropolis, and 
then we will confer upon the matter again, 
and I will hear your opinion," 
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" And this singular vehicle," said the mer- 
chant, eyeing the Hansom cab which dashed 
up to the pavement beside them, " am I to 
trust myself in such a conveyance as this ?" 

"Most assuredly you are/' returned Za- 
daak. 

** It is not only the swiftest, but the most 
favourite mode of travelling through the 
streets of London. So jump in, commend 
yourself to Providence and hold fast." 

As Zadaak spoke, he himself jumped 
into the cab, the merchant followed, and 
away the vehicle flew up St. James* Street 
at full gallop. The driver skimming by 
the carriages, shaving the poles of omnibuses, 
and otherwise performing marvels of skill 
with whip and rein. Whirling then through 
Leicester Square into the Strand, the mer- 
chant was again amazed at the extraordinary 
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skill of the driver, the multitude of people, 
the quantity and size of the vehicles, the 
enormous loads they carried, the sounding 
cuts and incessant lashing conferred upon 
the horses and all the turmoil and bustle 
appertaining. 
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XII. 



A CONFAB. 



On their return home " To their ease" and 
'' to their inn/' as the merchant and his guide 
sat for a few moments over their coffee and 
cigars, ere retiring for the night ; the latter 
questioned the former as to his enjoyment of 
the day, and how he had relished his ride. 

" Not much," replied the merchant drily. 

" That's odd, too," said Zadaak, *' since I 
have taken you to many places, and shown 
you many sights worth seeing." 

" You have indeed shown me more than I 
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ever before beheld," returned the merchant. 
" Your one day out has been a lesson I 
shall not in a hurry forget." 

" I am pleased to hear you say so,** return- 
ed the Genius, " and now, such being the 
case, I propose giving you a whole week of 
such pastime, at the end of which time I 
shall ask you to ponder over and to consider 
all you have seen, and then to judge for your- 
self as to the best use you can make of the 
new life, and the long lease of years I have 
given you." 

" Be it so,*' returned the merchant, " but 
now, as I am somewhat jaded in spirit, and 
somewhat fatigued in body, with your per- 
mission I will retire to my couch." 
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XIII. 

THE MERCHANT MAKES CHOICE OF TWO 
GIFTS. 

Accordingly for one whole week, did 
Zadaak Beg continue to lead his pupil 
through the various localities and various 
scenes of life in London ; at the end of which 
time the Genius avowed his attention of 
quickly taking his departure for the East. 

" My time and avocations will not allow of 
any further delay here," he said, " my mission 
is so far accomplished inasmuch as I have 

D 
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shown you maoy things, which, without my 
aid, you could npt else have so well seen and 
judged of. It now remains that you demand 
of me, the gift or gifts which will best serve 
your turn, in regard to being of use to your 
fellow men." 

" If you had smd fellow creatures, it would 
better have pleased me," said the merchant- 

** For of mankind in general, (since you 
have so well initiated me into the deeds and 
doings of my species), I have now a thorough 
contempt. It is rather to the animals that 
serve mankind that I should wish to be use- 
ful, than to the men they serve." 

" And how then, can 1 best meet your wishes 
in that case ?" enquired the Genius. 

**By granting me the gifts before named. 
In the first place, the power of conferring 
language upon animals, so that they may ex- 
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press their opinions, and feelings. And I 
should like to possess also the power of retali- 
ation upon their persecutors/' 

" Of retaliation" exclaimed Zadaak, with 
assumed surprise. 

"Yes, of retaliation," said the merchant. 
" In few, let me have the power to mete out 
in exact proportion, that which man inflicts 
upon the poor dependent animals that serve 
him. Grant me these favours, good Zadaak, 
and I hope to do much good in the world. 
That is to say as far as animals are con- 
cerned. Mankind, I utterly despair of serving. 
They must go theix' own course, in their own 
way. In a state of barbarism it seems to me 
there was much good amongst them; but 
in this age of civilization and refinement, I 
give them up." 

"I see your meaning; and applaud your 

D 2 
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intent," said the Genius after a short pause. 
" The gifts shall be yours ; this much however 
I must stipulate. When they are to be used I 
must be present, on the spot, to aid and as- 
sist. A word or two will suffice to summon me, 
' Zadaak Beg you are wanted/ and like the 
lightning's flash I will appear. Another 
matter also is important, beware of summon- 
ing me in an unnecessary cause^ as if you do 
so you lose my services and my aid for ever.'* 
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XIV. 



THE ROAD SIDE INN. 



Armed with this power, the morning after 
the departure of the Genius, our hero set out 
on his adventures. 

The day was fine, as he progressed up 
St. James's Street, turned into Piccadilly, 
and halted at Hyde Park Corner. In the 
whole course of his former life, he had never 
before felt so truly happy, so truly free from 
care. 

Accustomed as he had been, to the posses- 
sion of immense wealth, and consequently 
having possessed some power in the world. 
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he, DOW was without purse or possessions ; 
but still with youth, health and a determina- 
tion to do good in the world if possible. 

Supposed to have long since died in a 
foreign land, his former possessions were in 
the hands of strangers, and albeit he was in 
reality the owner of several princely estates in 
England, Ireland, and Wales ; he was now 
with little besides a stout pair of shoes, a 
decent suit of clothes, and a cudgel in his 
hand, as he progressed upon his travels. 

" N^importe,*' he said to himself, " am I 
not the friend and associate of a powerful 
Eastern genius, and can I not by a word^ 

summon him to my aid ?" 

« « • 

Of course he could; all men who were 
under the protection of a genius, according 
to the old Eastern story book could, and al- 
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ways would do so ; such, too, had been his 
compact with the Genius when they parted, and 
accordingly if he saw anything he especially 
wished to reform or alter, he had only to sum- 
mon his powerful friend and the gift he most 
wished for would be present on the instant. 

Passing St. George's Hospital, he proceed- 
ed onwards through Kensington and so to- 
wards Kew, and then on again through 
Brentford towards Hounslow. 

It was Monday, and many carts and much 
traflSc was on the road; droves of cattle, 
carriages full of pleasure-seekers, pedestrians, 
equestrians, &c., all were astir. 

At length feeling tired with this lengthy 
promenade, he halted before the portal of an 
old road side inn, and seated himself beneath 
one of its antiquated bay windows, upon a 
form placed there for the accommodation 
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of those whose way of life forced them to 
tramp the highway. 

It so happened, that as it was market day 
in a neighbouring town, there was a goodly 
company assembled who, seated and loung- 
ing about, sought to pass the time and re- 
fresh their wearied bodies by copious draughts 
of beer. 

A rural roadside inn is always pleasant to 
look upon, especially was it so in the good old 
times of stage coaches and posting, when 
ostlers (not then trade fallen) and all the han- 
gers on of the old style were to be seen bust- 
ling about ; when the sturdy guard and the 
burly coachman had their joke and their laugh 
to the ready chorus of ^'mine host of 
the tavern.'' 

Accordingly, whilst our merchant pondered 
over these matters and lamented over days 
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that were gone, as he sat and contemplated 
not only the life that waSy but that which had 
been, he became more and more impressed 
with the changes which a few years had 
effected. A mighty stride it seemed to him 
the world had made, even to the last quarter 
of a century. Steam, the great reformer of 
the age, had turned off all the old hands of 
the old system and made such rapid progress 
that he could hardly believe in all he saw. 

Here before him, beneath this old tree, 
before that old porch in a spot so secluded, 
he could observe as much. 

Nay, the rapid whirl of the train, which 
sounded within a few yards of the locality 
he was in, was not more indicative of the 
march of a new system and a new world, than 
were the slangy language and manners of the 
people he found himself amongst. 
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XV. 

THE DROVE OF CATTLE. 

Presently, to add to the crowd assembled 
before that old inn (revelling after their own 
fashion, enjoying themselves, if such a state 
of things could be called enjoyment — bemused 
as they were with beer, baccy and gin) there 
came along the road a goodly drove of 
cattle, including a large flock of sheep. 

The drovers (men to look at and to wonder 
at, when their vocation and the way they act 
their parts is carefully considered) as might 
have been expected, on such a hot dusty 
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. road, stopped, when they arrived before the 

house of entertainment, for a drink. 
« # « 

Our merchant had before had reason to la- 
ment over the brutality of this class of men, 
their utter disregard of all propriety of con- 
duct, their absolute enjoyment of torture ; nay, 
it bad been one of the causes of bis selection 
of the gifts he had resolved to accept from the 
Genius. 

Accordingly he was not surprised when he 
found a repetition of horrors, such as he had 
before seen and lamented over, and the disre- 
gard and apathy of the lookers on. 

The beasts (as soon as the men approached 
the inn and called for beer) parched and suf- 
fering, rushed headlong (such as could do so) 
towards the water troughs, and whilst the 
foremost thrust their hot muzzles into the 
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water^ those behind pushing; goring and 
agonized^ strove to get a sup also, whilst 
others with their cloven hoofs torn and bleed- 
ing sank down in the road, the moment the 
halt was made, unable even to reach the 
trough. Sheep too, a large drove of the finest 
sort, sank down with their quick peculiar 
pant, and their distressed innocent counten- 
ances so full of plaintive complaining agony, 
sank down as dog and man for the moment 
ceased persecuting them ; sank down there 
where they had been allowed to halt. 

* Why are not troughs placed here and there in 
the immediate neighbourhood of London. Those 
who have drank from the mantled puddle on a long 
march, can in some sort understand the agony of 
thirst under toil. 
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XVI. 



RETALIATION. 



Drovers would seem always to be in a 
hurry. If the fate of a beleaguered town de- 
pended upon their charge of cattle, they could 
not push on and batter, beat and goad the 
animals more fiercely than they do. 

Accordingly, the present lot, (6ve in num- 
ber, with dogs to match) drank their beer in 
a hurry, chaffed and slanged the assemblage 
beneath the old tree, in accents as hurried 
as brutal, grasped their loaded bludgeons 
and quickly betook themselves to the dusty 
road again in haste. 
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Then coramenced a series of discordant 
shouts, and the crash of falling blows as they 
fell pell mell upon hocks, horns, head and 
legs • of the belated beasts. Then, too, the 
excited dogs flew at throats, hung by ears, 
and otherwise worried the brutes into action. 
One great hulking fellow was belabour- 
ing a splendid bullock, which lay panting 
with the heat, and thirst, and fatigue, being 
too much exhausted to rise and proceed even 
a yard further. 

Rising from his seat, our friend the merchant 
approached the man, and tried to persuade 
him of the folly of his conduct. 

" Why not give the animal a few drops of 
water," he said civilly, " that will be more 
likely to help him up than the blows you are 
inflicting upon his carcase.'* 

The drover seemed surprised at the inter- 
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ruption, he was one of the worst of that bad 
fraternity. He turned an eye of fire upon 
our friend, and in language the most foul, 
bade him mind his own affairs. 

"But this is my own affair/* said the 
merchant. "Methinks, a poor unfriended 
brute in such a wretched state as this, calls 
for the interference of every humane person." 

This remonstrance only served still more 
to irritate the ruffian, he redoubled his blows, 
and (again turning upon the merchant) threat- 
ened to serve him the same, unless he passed 
on. The merchant felt disgusted and horri- 
fied, he felt indeed inclined to enter into a 
personal conflict with the ruffian ; but as 
he saw that the whole gang were similarly 
engaged and would be likely to join issue 
against him, he wisely refrained. 

Meanwhile, the fellow, in order to shew 
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his utter recklessness/ now dashed upon 
another of the l)easts as it was drinking, and 
dealt it a tremendous blow on the forehead. 

The ox almost succumbed under the blow, 
it sank on its knees ; one of its eyes was 
stricken clean out of the socket by the blow, 
and the blood poured down in a stream.* 

Our hero had been cautioned, as we have 
seen, from calling upon his powerful friend the 
Genius till a case really requiring aid was be- 
fore him, the present affair seemed one in 
which interference was really wanted — es- 
pecially so, as the apathy displayed by the 
assemblage both angered and disgusted him. 
.A few words sufficed, ^'Zadaak, you are 
wanted here,'' he said. 

* Fact. The writer saw this happen on the 
Windsor Head near LoDgford Inn — one of a thou- 
sand such acts. 
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Hardly were the words uttered, when the 
Genius was at his elbow. 

"What is the grievance," he enquired 
" and where can I be of use ?'* 

The merchant pointed to the beast with the 
bleeding socket and the eye stricken out. 

" Oh, I see," said Zadaak, " retaliation is 
what you want here." As he said this, the 
Genius took a handful of water from the trough 
and threw it on the face of the wounded ox ; 
the animal instantly seemed possessed of some 
new intelligence. In place of hurrying hither 
and thither, its bleeding head held down, its 
hind legs limping under the blows received 
upon the hocks, it stopped short, looked round 
at its ruffian tormentor, took aim with one of 
its battered hind legs and striking him a fear- 
ful blow in the head struck out his right eye. 

The man staggered, reeled and all but fell. 
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He uttered the most dreadful cries ; he limped, 
hobbled, then stopped and clapped his hands 
to his sides, then sat down, roared and rolled 
about as he clasped his knees and ankles like 
one distraught with agony. 

And no wonder, for not only was one eye 
knocked out, but every part of his body 
seemed a mass of bruises, as if he had been 
battered with bludgeons and pricked by an 
iron goad. 

Meantime, his shrieks and cries aroused 
his comrades and the assembled beer drinkers, 
and in a few minutes he was carried into the 
inn, laid upon a bed and a doctor sent for. 
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XVII. 

HOW DO YOU LIKE IT YOURSELF. 

"How did this happen?" enquired the 
surgeon, as he endeavoured to replace the 
injured eyeball of the drover. 

"An infernal brute of an ox, a savage, 
half maddened beast, kicked the poor fellow 
in the face,'' replied one of the spectators. 

" And seems also to have gored him all 
over," added the surgeon ; " I never saw a 
poor devil so battered and bruised ; ribs, joints, 
head, legs, arms, every part of his body 

£ 2 
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seems as if it had been beaten by a heavy 

cudgel." 

# * * 

'* Water ! water !" gasped the patient. 
" O ! for a drop of water, I seem one mass 
of agony. Keep those fellows from me with 
their cudgels/* he said, pointing to his late 
companions. 

" O ! water ! water ! mercy ! mercy ! I 
am but a poor ox going to be slaughtered. 
Let me get there as I best cau, aud stop 
those awful blows.*' 

" Delirious you see," observed the doctor, 
" he raves and fancies himself an overdriven 
ox. I hardly know what to do with such a 
mass of bruises. Hark, he raves again, I 
hope that savage beast out there will be 
killed, ere it can do more mischief," he 
added. 
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" No fear of that, it's down on the road, 
yer honour," said one of the drovers, " and 
a butcher's pole-axe has been sent for to knock 
it on the head/' 

" Quite right," returned the surgeon, " I'm 
afraid this man will die, we must get him to 
bed here if we can." 

And the doctor after administering a strong 
sedative to his patient, ordered him to be 
conveyed to bed in the inn. 
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XVIII. 

THE MERCHANT PROCEEDS. 

Our merchant and his little friend exchanged 
glances as they left the room. 

They quitted the inn, passed through the 
drove and wended their way towards town. 

After proceeding about half a mile, Za- 
daak stopped, " I must leave you here,'* he 
said, " as I have much to do in the East." 

•* You see I have not been long in sum- 
moning you to my aid,'* said the merchant, 
" may I venture to hope you consider the 
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occasion was sufficient to warrant my so 
doing?" 

" Quite/' said the Genius ; " nay, I shall 
be always ready to serve you in a cause as 
urgent. I need hardly say adieu, for I foresee 
that with your feelings and disposition I shall 
speedily be wanted again." 

As he spoke, the Genius seemed to vanish 
" into thin air,'* and our worthy friend was 
again left to wend his way to town alone. 
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XIX. 

THE HANSOM CABMAN AND THE SECOND 
GIFT. 

The day was hot and oppressive, as our 
merchant progressed, passing through Houn- 
slow, he sat down beside the road when 
about a mile from that town, resolving to 
get a lift by the first conveyance that passed. 

Presently, a Hansom cab appeared in sight. 
It was returning full cry from Hounslow, 
where it had just conveyed a fare. Our 
merchant hailed it. " All right," said Cabby, 
pulling up "jump in, yer honour.'' 
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The merchant did so, and the driver plied 
his whip in order to get up the pace again. 
Not one cut, not two, not a dozen, but a 
perfect shower of lashes, kept up long after 

the horse had put forth his utmost speed. 

« « * 

What a whirl! our merchant held on. 
He expected death every minute, he called, 
he entreated, he shrieked to be let out, not a 
bit of it. 

Whip ! whip ! cut ! cut ! 

" Away, away, my steed and I 
Swift as the pinions of the wind." 

The merchant felt about as comfortable as 
Mazeppa, when going through the forests of 
the Ukraine. 

At last, however, the driver (who was a 
trifle elevated) condescended to put his head 
down to the trap. ** Arn't I taking you along 
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at a slapping pace?" he enquired. "What 
would you have nvore ?" 

" Merely to alight/' said the merchant ; 
** I've had quite enough." 

" You be blowed !" said Cabby. " Just now 
you said you'd ride with me to London, and 
to London you shall ride," and then the 
whip being applied with redoubled vigour, 
on they went again. Reader, have you ever 
been in a Hansom, when a drunken driver, 
half mad with gin and excitement, applies his 
whip well — if not, you have no idea of the 
pleasures of such a situation *• Dr. Johnson's 
gallop in a post-chaise was but poor work in 
comparison. 

The poor ill-used brute, agonized, mad- 
dened, but still without hope of escape from 
the vehicle he is so well fastened to, tears 
onwards with his body twisted into a curve, 
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as the stinging cuts fall upon him. The 
Hansom cabman's whip is a fearful instru- 
ment. 

The rake-helly fellow had a powerful 
arm to match, and the torture would seem 
almost beyond the animal's capability of bear- 
ing. 

Our merchant first felt for himself during 
this gallop^ and then he began to feel for the 
horse, and as there seemed no stop, no pause, 
he at last determined to summon his friend. 

*' Zadaak Beg you are wanted^'^ he 
said, and the next moment he felt conscious 
of a fellow passenger seated by his side in 
the vehicle. 

"A delightful ride you're having," said 
Zadaak laughing, "no doubt you enjoy it 
immensely, so much so that I suppose you 
have i^mmoned me to partake in the plea- 
sure." 
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** I hope I have not recalled you without 
good dause," said the merchant doubtfully. 

" I think not," said the Genius, " this pace 
cannot last and this horse last too. Ergo, you 
have reason." 

As he spoke, he made a slight sign with 
his head and the cabman's whip became some- 
how entangled in the harness, and the fellow's 
arm consequently for the moment hampered. 

A cabman cannot bear the slightest check ; 
the fellow consequently was irate, he cursed, he 
pulled, he jerked, he swore, but it was of no 
use — the lash was fast to the blinker ; so at 
length, he jumped down, disengaged it and 
then jumped up again, and again the whip 
was applied. 

The horse, however, now moved not a step, 
Zadaak Beg had whispered a few words in 
its ear. 
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Our irate Cabby again alighted, he was 
in an awful rage. What ? the horse he had 
driven for the last six months, and which had 
been put into his hands a noble animal, 
wild, young, and untamed, splendid in ac- 
tion, and which (although it had at first re- 
belled against authority) he had beaten, 
battered and at last conquered — that such an 
animal should presume to shew the smallest 
item of obstinacy, was indeed an insult, a 

high farce. 

¥it m * 

Mister Cabby, was, as we have seen, a 
violent man, even for his class, especially so, 
when the liquor was predominant. 

He reversed the handle of his whip, and 
DOW beat his horse over the head with the 
butt end ; then he struck it inside the knees ; 
then he fiew at its head and lugged it by the 
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bridle. Suddenly however, the animal lifted 
its head, stared him in the face, opened its 
mouth and addressed him. 

" What a fool you are," it said. 

Cabby started back. He was aghast. 
The whip dropped from his hand. Was it 
possible ? Had the horse spoken ? Was he in 
a dream ? 

" Ah ! you may well stand and stare like 
an idiot," continued the animal, " for you are 
a fool, as well as a brute and a sot." 

" Oh lord ! Oh lord !" cried Cabby, his 
face now white as a turnip. " What's all 
this?" 

The horse spoke again. 

** Have I not been doing my best ? gallop- 
ing, tearing my very heart out to please you ?'* 
it said, " and have you not been whipping me 
like a labourer thrashing in a barn all the 
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while. Yes, absolutely punishing me to 
such a degree that you have incapacitated 
me from doing what I otherwise could have 
done ; look at my steaming carcase ! Brute ! 
listen, to my beating heart. Beast ! see my 
quivering limbs, my panting lungs, my every 
part blasted by your brutal rage." 

" Oh lord ! Oh lord !" again iterated Cabby. 
"What is this? what is this?" 

*• Have I not," continued the horse, 
" worked now for six hours at a stretch 
under your lash ? Wretch ! and have you not 
scored every part of my body by your severity ? 
Fool, that you are ! even my very heart 
strings are bursting in my endeavour to 
gallop like the wind, and still you have not 
spared me." The animal now shut its mouth 
and ceased, and Cabby fell down in a fit. 
" Retribution,** said Zadaak, stepping up 
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and looking at the prostrate driver. " What 
fools and brutes these fellows are, how in- 
finitely beneath the animals they torture and 
kill. Come," he continued to the merchant, 
" let us put him into his vehicle and convey 
him to some place where he can be attended 
to." So saying, the Genius placed the insensi- 
ble cabman in the vehicle, and then desired 
our friend the merchant to take possession of 
the driving seat and proceed with him to- 
wards town. 

« « # 

"And now once more farewell," said 
Zadaak, as he again prepared to take flight. 
" Again I say, call me when you want me ; 
in a good cause I am always at your service, 
but mind, again I repeat, if you call me with- 
out sufficient cause, I come no more.'' 
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XX. 



RETALIATION AGAIN. 



As the cabman continued in a miserable 
state, (for the shock he had received, acting 
upon a constitution undermined by intem- 
perance, had evidently brought on a serious 
attack) our friend the merchant thought it 
best to drive him to the hospital at Brent- 
ford, where, on admittance, he was placed in 
bed and a surgeon was soon in attendance. 

Bleeding and some powerful drugs after a 
time restored him. He sat up in his bed, rubbed 

F 
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his eyes, stared about and began to howl 
as piteously as the drover had done. 

" O, don't cut into my loins !" he said 
" pray dont lash me so fiercely ; spare my 
eyes, ears and head, Vm a poor cab horse 
doing my best in your service; mercy! 
mercy ! if you please." 

" Delirium tremens," said the doctor, " his 
brain is wandering poor fellow ! he actually 
imagines himself a brute beast, one of his own 
cab horses perhaps." 

" Imagines himself a brute," said our friend, 
who was standing beside the bed, ** he is a 
brute. If you doubt the fact, just favour me 
by stepping down to the street for a moment, 
and looking at his fellow brute (so called)." 

The doctor did so. 

" There," said the merchant, pointing to 
the cab horse, and at the same time shewing 
the dreadful state it was in. 
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" That brute, I can easily believe, when it 
came from out its stables this morning was 
a valuable animal, now it's a mass of sores. 
Its wind also broken, its knees bleeding and 
altogether ruined past cure." 

" Well really the horse does seem regularly 
done up," said the doctor, " I suppose the 
fellow has been drunk all day, and driven it 
from public house to public house, without 
food or care. See it is even now nearly sinking 
in the shafts. Best send for a slaughterman 
and have it killed." 



F 2 
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XXI. 



THE RIVAL BUSSES. 



Our merchant now proceeded onwards on 
foot, he thought he had done a reasonable 
share of business for one day, and as the sky 
was becoming overcast and the rain begin- 
ning to pour down, he hailed an omnibus 
which was passing through Richmond and 
mounted the knife board. The buss was so 
full inside and out, that as he did so, he 
counted upwards of thirty passengers. 

However, that was no hinderance to its 
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progress; it went crashing along at a tre- 
mendous rate, and our worthy friend thought 
that never in the old days of coaching, when 
four horses drew a small stage coach with a 
complement of only four insides and six out, 
had he gone along in better style ; we must 
have wonderfully improved, he thought to 
himself, as they went on. 

A great long bodied vehicle like this, with 
an inside like a dancing saloon, filled with 
people too, and those on the roof sitting 
thick and three fold, with luggage to match ; 
the whole concern being drawn by two 
horses, is a wonderful advance upon the old 
system. 

To be sure, the lashing was awful in order 
to keep up the pace ; the disregard of the pas- 
sengers to all animal suffering too, was as- 
tonishing. 
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Presently, to add to the excitement of 
this whirling drive, a rival omnibus approach- 
ed, ran alongside and then tried to pass. 

** Yard arm'* and "yard arm" they went. 
It was quite a battle, quite an excitement to 
the sixty good folks who constituted the 
crews of the two busses. 

Meantime the charioteers, now indeed exer- 
ted themselves ; they belaboured their steeds 
over ears, flanks, and every portion of their 
carcases, in order to win the race. Tney 
crossed each other, they clashed wheels, 
they scraped the very noses of their opponent 
steeds as each, by whipping across the pole 
in turn as they passed, endeavoured to im- 
pede or upset the rival omnibus. 

It was a skilled contest in every sense of 
the word, bravely contested too, for there 
was danger of life and limb at every step. 
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Our merchant sooa saw that an accident 
must necessarily occur, sooner or later, and 
accordingly, an accident did occur. 

In pulling savagely across the noses of the 
rival buss. No 1 broke off the end of the 
pole of No 2, tore off the head stall of its near 
horse, and the wheels going over one of the 
animal's fetlocks, broke the bone like a twig. 
Nay, the impetus was so great and the acci- 
dent so rapid that amidst the contested whip- 
ping, both vehicles nearly bore their horses 
down.* The wounded horse actually galloping 
some distance upon the protruding bone of 
; the broken leg, and then the whole concern, 
with thirty inside and out, (luggage exclusive) 
overwhelmed the struggling horses, who fell 
heavily, and the buss came to a consequent 
stand stillt 

Meantime, the opposing omnibus which 
♦ Fact. t Fact. 
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had been driven athwart, also came to grief 
in the ditch opposite, where it reclined grace- 
fidly ; jammed against the hedge. And now 
commenced a series of shrieks and outcries 
from the passengers inside, and a scramble to 
get down by those without. 
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XXII. 



THE FAT SWELL. 



Ladies of the present day have a horror 
of bad weather. They dress for the sunshine 
and the blue sky. Even the ruder sex hate 
to hear the patter of the rain drops upon 
their glossy hats and showy peg tops. The 
insides therefore, (the night being so wet) 
refused to alight, even for a moment, conse- 
quently now commenced a scene of discontent 
and dispute amongst all and sundry. 

" Whip your horses up and get on," said a 
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great stout double swell inside, " we want to 
get on to town, not to be out here in the rain 
all night." 

" Ah, dare say," muttered the conductor 
scratching his head. "That's easier said 
than done unfortunately ; hows'ever one of 
these here osses is regularly stumpt up, Vm 
thinking." 

*' What business had you to be racing ?" 
cried another inside, thrusting his head out 
of a side window. " You always race on this 
road, it's too bad, I'll write to the * Times,' I 
will. Get your horses up and get on ; a 
precious night to be out so far from town 
too. Why we have not passed Kew I de- 
clare." 

" Ladies and gentlemen, you must really 
alight," said the driver of No 1 buss, stepping 
to the door ; the whole weight of the omni- 
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bus is resting upon my horses as they lie here. 
They are hampered by the harness too, and 
we cannot move them, the forewheels are 
absolutely resting upon the hind legs of my 
near horse. Indeed I am afraid the weight 
will break his legs unless you get out at 
once.* 

" What business had you to be racing, 
sir ?" iterated the fat swell, " we can't get out 
I tell you in this pelting rain, you must get 
your horses up as you best can, again I say 

* The writer saw this occur some few months back. 
The front wheels of the buss pressed upon the hind 
legs of the near side fallen horse, the accident having 
taken place whilst gallopiug down hill. The con- 
tinued pressure, as the passengers refused to alight, 
eventually snapped the bone of the horse's leg. This 
occurrence took place not on the road to Richmond 
but in Piccadilly. 
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I will expose this rascally proceeding, I will 
write to the * Times/ Get out, indeed, I would 
not get out in the rain for all the horses in 
England/* 
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XXIII. 

THE DISCOMFITED PASSENGERS. 

The rain began to pour down in pails full 
(as the saying is) and a regular thunder 
storm commenced. The drivers and conduc- 
tors of both the busses, took the lamps from 
their vehicles and went to work might and 
main to try to shove them back, and extri- 
cate the fallen steeds, if they could. 

They threw the baggage, bandboxes, por- 
manteaus, carpet bags, &c« from the roofs^ 
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and cursed and swore like Uncle Toby in the 
Low Countries, d — ing each other at no allow- 
ance, as they continued to pitch the articles 
into the road. 

" Hallo there, mind what you're at/' said 
the heavy swell, who had constituted him- 
self champion to the insides of his own par- 
ticular buss, and now again thrust forth his 
head from the window. " I shall hold you 
answerable for any portion of my property 

that is deteriorated or destroyed." 

♦ # « 

Meantime, whilst these matters were in 
progress, the rain still continued to pour 
down and the thunder still rumbled. The out- 
sides who had alighted, stood in a crowd 
under the dead wall, hoping against hope 
that matters would be righted before they 
were quite saturated with rain ; for all feared 
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wet, as they feared death. One feared bron- 
chitis, another rheumatism, another (a fe- 
male) was so extremely susceptible of the 
slightest damp. 

*' Really those horses and men ought to be 
punished," she affirmed. 

" Do pray make haste, conductor," she ex- 
claimed. " Do pray get your horses up, or we 
shall catch our deaths here this awful night ; 
see it's lightening too, and these great trees 
are dangerous." 

" Ladies and gentlemen," again urged the 
conductor of No 1, " it's no use deceiving you, 
you must get home, or to the nearest inn as 
you best can ; one of my osses legs is broken 
off at the fetlock, and the other is quite crip- 
pled." 

« « • 

It was however of no use for the conduc- 
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tor to plead. In the dark .and in the rain the 
inside passengers would not consent to turn 
out. 

Meantime, a more careful examination of 
the state of the second buss shewed that the 
difficulties of that vehicle would require the 
assistance of many hands, ere it could be 
righted. 

This vehicle had also sunk deep in soft 
ground close to the hedge ; the horses were 
closely jammed and crushed as they lay, and 
one of them had also a fractured hind leg, 
which having become fixed between the spokes 
of one of the forewheels, in the animal's agon- 
ized struggles the bone had snapped. 

" Jim," said the driver to the conductor of 
this vehicle, as he sat his lamp down and saw 
the bleeding compound fracture and the en- 
tanglement, ^' you must take this here lamp 
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and run back to Richmond and obtain assis- 
tance, in order to get us out of this here 
mess/* 

" And you'd better," added the driver of 
No 1 , '* bring also a slaughter-man along with 
you, Jim, this here oss of mine whose fetlock 
is broke must be killed, as well as your'n. See, 
he has kicked this other animal almost to 
pieces in his agony." 

At this stage of the proceedings the heavy 
swell, who began to see that matters were 
not likely to mend, at last consented to thrust 
himself out of the interior, and, with many 
an irate word, and many a curse against om- 
nibus conductors, omnibus horses and all 
and sundry appertaining, taking one of the 
lamps from the hand of the conductor, pro- 
ceeded himself to see into matters and then 

G 
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to report the state of affairs to his afflicted 
fellow passengers. 

" I'm afraid this is an infernal spill, ladies," 
he said, " and I*ra afraid you will all have to 
get out and get on the best way you can. 
These horses are regularly jammed head 
and tail into the hedge here, and the omnibus 
is almost lying upon them ; two of the brutes 
have their legs broken I see.'' 

This intelligence created quite a sensation 
inside the second buss, and a similar state- 
ment to the interior of the first ditto, carried 
dismay there also. Spite of the continued rain, 
the inside passengers now began to bundle 
out in order to see for themselves. 

They stood enranked under the old brick 
wall and under the trees of Kew Gardens, 
quite a formidable party to look at. 

" Bless me !*' exclaimed the merchant to 
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himself as he looked on. "What a con- 
course of folks have been drawn by only two 
pair of steeds, why really when one sees 
them thus turned out they seem quite a 

battalion." 

* # « 

They were dressed up to the nines too, 
for they had been pleasuring to Hampton 
Court Palace and to Richmond Park. Little 
girls with short frocks and long stockings, 
and little boys in black velvet tunics and 
trunks, pocket editions of the Royal Dane. 
•Ill Highland costume too, they appeared, and 
some in knickerbockers and all sorts of finery. 
But alas all were now in discomfort and dis- 
may ; the little boys pouting and sobbing, the 
little girls wet and weary, paterfamilias out- 
raged, materfamilias refusing to be comforted 
and all because two pair of horses, which 

G 2 
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had been toiling in their service, overdriven 
and brutally mutilated by their drivers, had 
come to grief. 

There was a stout, splendid looking piece 
of woman-kind, quite a model of a fine wo- 
man, a female, who (properly dressed and 
placed) would have stood for the very model 
of Boadicea passioning over her daughter's 
wrongs. 

She stood out in the rain with her two little 
girls, one in each hand ; and, amidst the 
pelting of the shower, pelted a plentiful shower 
of words upon the conductor next her and his 
particular buss. 

** You ought to be ashamed of yourself you 
ought,'' she said, " to serve people like this, 
respectable folks too ; this is all along of your 
racing, it is." 

The conductor turned, and looked at her, 
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but made no reply ; and she continued, " here 
am I and my poor children, out miles from 
home at this time o' night, in this weather 
too. But my husband shall settle your hash 
I can tell you ; he's no chimney sweep to have 
his wife served like this here. He's a respec- 
table publican and keeps the Shin of Beef and 
Cauliflower tavern down by St. Mary's Axe, 
he is." 

" Well, marm, and if he does keep the 
Shin of Beef,'* at length the conductor con- 
descended to reply, " you see the state we are 
in here. Our osses legs is broken, what can 
we do; osses can't go without legs, can 
they r 

" O don't tell me !" continued the lady, 
" serve you right if all the horses legs were 
broken as belongs to you. I am sure I 
should not care. Look at my children's 
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clothes ; everything they have got on is ruined. 
My silk gown too, is a perfect dish-dout/* 

Once more our merchant moralized like 
the melancholy Jaques, upon the world and 
its doings. " What alas, O Shakespere and O 
Jaques !'' he said to himself, " is thy poor 
sequestered stag that ' from the hunter's aim 
had ta'en a hurt in Arden Wood,* to this 
scene here without the walls of Kew. What O 
Jaques was the one day's suflfering of your 
poor dappled fool in comparison to these har- 
nessed horses, daily whipped and daily work- 
ed, and now broken down and dying in the 
road? 

'' Has man no sympathy ? woman no pity 
in this age of peg-tops, crinolines, and rail- 
roads ; but stop, let me hear more." 

Some portion of the assembled multitude 
which inside and out had crammed into these 
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busses (sixty in number), tired of the rain's 
pelting, and the utter hopelessness of the 
whole affair, with a curse upon horses, omni- 
busses and conductors were now hurrying 
back to Richmond in order to seek shelter. 

Our double swell, however, and some others 
still stuck to the ship and gave vent to their 
spleen, by railing more especially upon the 
drivers, and consequently a war of words 
raged as fast as the rain pattered. 

" Well, sir ?" said the driver of No. 1 buss, 
" what about it arter all ? you are spared and 
my horse's legs is fractured, what's about it 
eh ? thank your stars, and bless heaven it's no 
worse." 

'* Worse ? how could it be worse ?" en- 
quired the double swell. 

" Why now," said the conductor, (winking 
at his comrade) '^ spose it bad a been a rail- 
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way as you had a been spilled on, how then 
think ye might it ha' been." 

"Well how then?" 

" Ah ! who can tell. It might ha' been your 
limbs all smashed instead of my osses legs, and 
consequently you ought to be thankful for 
the mercies you have received and go home 
and say yer prayers, yer ought, and confess 
yer sins to yer wife." 

" Well that is logic certainly," returned 
the fat swell. 

" Ah ! and it's good logic too," continued 
the conductor. 

" Why I knowed a party as was smashed 
up in a railway carriage all to smithereens 
flat as the crown of your hat, there now that 
might ha' been your case big as yer are. 
Railroads makes no respect of persons, they 
don't. If you was a Lord or a Duke, hand- 
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some as Donis, you'd go to smash and to 
smithereens, that's what you would, and no 
mistake either. Aint I right, Jim ?" 

" In course you're right," said the fellow 
conductor with a grin ; " making a row about 
such a trumpery consarn as a couple of horses 
with their legs broken, why it makes me sick 
it does." 

The fat swell looked puzzled. He was not 
altogether convinced, but somehow that same 
argument about the railway and a smash 
up of his own limbs, in place of the broken 
legs of the horses, came wonderfully home to 
him. 

The dispute was, however, at this moment 
cut short, by the coming of assistance from 
Richmond, in the shape of some half a dozen 
stable helpers, a slaughter-man and several 
flys, which latter came full gallop, tearing 
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along as fast as whip and rein could urge 
them. 

The latter did indeed seem a boon, and a 
God-send. Ladies, and gentlemen, and children 
seemed absolutely to seize upon them, ere the 
drivers could well stop their horses. They 
tore open the doors, they bundled upon box 
and roof; the word was given and whilst some 
whipped on towards town, others turned 
back to Richmond to try for the train ; any- 
thing to get away from that pelting rain, 
those hampered busses and those poor devo- 
ted horses, horses which properly treated and 
properly driven would have served them so 
well. 

Meantime the helpers set to work, and by 
dint of pulling and hauling, at last got the 
vehicles clear of the fallen steeds and then the 
slaughter-man stepped forth and spoke. 
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" Which of these here haniraals, am I to 
hoperate on fust ?" he enquired, bareing his 
brawney arms and rolling up his sleeves. 
" This here brute's got one leg broken and one 
dislocated, so I spose I may as well commence 
upon him/' and, as he spoke, the fellow 
heaved up his pole-axe and let it descend 
deep into the brain of the horse next to him. 
After which, he cut its throat, and then 
walked over to the other, which he served in 
a similar manner. 

" There," he said " that's all right, now 
we must get the knacker's cart and get 'em 
out of the road, this is the sixth horse of 
your'n as I have slaughtered this season, all 
along, mates, of your opposition busses and 
your racing, you'll get rich at that game, 
eh; two osses killed here, and two more 
as good for nothing, eh 1 that's lively work 
anyhow." 
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" The horses be blowed/' said the conduc- 
tor of No 1. 

'* What's a horse or two I should like to 
know to our folks? why we could afford 
to kill a horse a week and no inistake/' 

Our merchant sighed^ it was another ca^ 
of cruelty to animals ; but it was not a case 
for the attendance of Zadaak Beg he thought, 
and so he passed on his way. 
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XXIV. 

ZADAAK BEG AGAIN YOU ARE WANTED. 

Next morning, as our merchant was seated 
at breakfast, he amused himself (after a 
glance at the * Times') by thinking over the 
expedition of the day before. 

There was much to moralize upon and to 
lament over, as he continued to consider the 
subject ; but on the whole, he felt satisfied with 
his day's work and the result of his labours, 
and resolved to continue in the same path 
and fight with might and main against (what 
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he still considered) the prevailing sin, namely 
the brutality of mankind towards the animals 
that so well serve them. 

" Yesterday/' he said to himself, " I took a 
country excursion, to-day I will revisit the 
city ; peruse the trader's gaze upon the build- 
ings, and again see how the poor compounded 

day, man, behaves himself in that quarter." 

* * * 

One would reasonably have thought that 
our friend had already had quite enough of 
cabs and cabdrivers, and so indeed he had ; 
but still the system is so indispensable to 
the present generation and the present time, 
that to call a cab, when a man has to go but a 
short distance in London, would seem as 
necessary as to eat, drink, or sleep, nay, if 
any one doubts that fact, let him reooUec.t 
that one day of the cab strike in town, and 
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he will remember how all London and its 
traffic seemed paralyzed by the infliction. 

" Shall I call a cab, sir ?'" enquired the 
sleek waiter, as he saw our hero pulling on 
his gloves preparatory to a start. 

" No," said the merchant abruptly, " I dis- 
like cabs,'* and yet he added (as he bethought 
himself), *' if I am bound to observe the abuse, 
I may as well have the use of the system ; 
yes, you may call a cab/' 

No sooner said than done, the waiter step- 
ped to the window, whistled, and a Hansom 
dashed up to the door of the hotel in an 
instant, and our hero descended and got in. 

" Where to, sir ?" enquired wide-awake, as 
he adjusted his cigar and whirled his long 
whip in the air. 

" City, Bank, any where eastwards." 

" All right," said Cabby, and once more on 
they go again. 
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* * * 

« « « 

Nothing like a Hansom after all, and so 
again thought our friend, as it skimmed the 
corners, dashed over the stones, twisted 
amongst the numerous vehicles, shaved the 
posts, scared foot passengers, brushed the 
wheels of carts, and grazed the sides of 
busses. In short it whirled, bounded, thun- 
dered along only as a Hansom cab (drawn 
by a Hansom horse) can, and will go, so that 
our friend experienced a second edition of 
what he had before suflfered and undergone. 

" Stop ! halt ! stay a moment !" he cried, 
as the driver was cutting away furiously along 
Holborn. 

" Stop, I say ! I had a taste of this kind 
of diversion yesterday, I'll get out,*' 

Cabby put his face to the trap, he was by 
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no means a good-tempered specimen of his 
class. Some are (after all) jovial, jolly, and 
good-humoured fellows; this again, was a 
brute, and insolent withal. 

" What is it ?'' he enquired roughly, pulling 
up his horse. 

^^ I am about to alight," said the merchant 
"keep steady whilst I do so, there's your 
fare." 

" I shant take it,'* returned cabby sulkily, 
" it's not my fare, you hired me to go to the 
Bank and Til be paid for that distance, 
whether you ride there or not," 

'* You'll be paid your proper fare, not a 
penny more," said the merchant 

"You're no gentleman," replied cabby, 
looking at the coin as if it was something 
loathsome to sight. 

H 
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** You are no judge of that'' said the mer- 
chant. 

" I should like to punch your precious nob 
for you," said cabby, pocketing his fare. 

" I dare say you would," said the merchant 
laughing. " But as this policeman has stopped 
to hear our palaver, perhaps you'll spare me 
the infliction." 

The policeman sauntered up to the spot, 
and cabby uttered a deep-mouthed curse; a 
much more important one than the occasion 
merited, and then in a fit of spleen, he turn- 
ed to his horse and struck it a violent blow 
on the mouth, with the butt end of his whip. 
Then as the animal jerked back his bead, he 
gave a powerful tug at the rein, then another 
tremendous blow on the forehead, then another 
over one eyeball.* Then as the fellow be- 
^ A tradesman who lives opposite a cab stand in 
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came maddened with his own exertions^ a 
perfect shower of blows followed, and he con- 
tinued to beat the animal most unmercifully, 
spite of all interference or remonstrance. Our 
merchant was dreadfully shocked, after ap* 
pealing in vain to the policeman, who turned 
and walked off, he resolved to appeal to his 
eastern friend. 

'^ Zadaak Beg, again you are wanted," he 
said. 

Piccadilly told me it was shocking to behold the 
vile way in which the drivers sometimes beat their 
horses on the stand, even for no apparent fault. 
I saw a man beat a horse so severely with the butt end 
of his whip, that one eye was completely smashed by 
a blow he gave it over the forehead. 

The number of horses rendered stone blind by 
blows from the butt end and lash of the whip would 
astonish those who trouble themselves not about 
such matters. 

H 2 
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Zadaak came with a wish, swift as the 
lightning's flash. 

" Adsuro/' he said, giving a glance at the 
struggling horse, and then exchanging glances 
with the merchant. 

Meantime, the poor brute had just recoiled 
from the blows and again it reared; half 
maddened with pain as it did so, it dragged 
its persecutor along with it. Somehow the 
ruffian's hand, had become entangled in the 
head stall, which still further enraged him. 

Another shower of blows and the horse 
reared again, overbalanced itself and fell 
backwards. Cabby fell with it and received a 
severe blow on the mouth, which knocked out 
several of his teeth. 

*' Retaliation^" said Zadaak to the mer- 
chant. "Is that satisfactory to your feel- 
ings ?" 
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" Quite," replied the merchant, and the 

pair pushing through the crowd passed on. 

« » * 

"The street is crowded this morning," 
said Zadaak, " I think I had better accompany 
you in your ramble. Which way shall we go 
to-day?" 

" To the Bank and Smithfield," returned 
the merchant. 

" Ah, then I see you'll again have occasion 
for my services. Yes, we will go together and 
make a day of it, if we can." 
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XXV. 



THE LAW COURTS. 



Crossing the way, Zadaak and his prot^g^ 
DOW passed into Chancery Lane, intending 
to take a look into Fleet Street en route, 

" Here/' said Zadaak, stopping and point- 
ing to the inns of court. " Here again is a 
matter for contemplation ; for here, as in the 
open highways, is to be found both cruelty 
and oppression.*' 

" You allude to the practice of the law and 
all that sort of thing/' 
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" I do," said Zadaak, " for here men work 
and toil, and grow prematurely grey, whilst 
studying to ruin each other in a legal way. 
They bestow the lives Heaven has given 
them over briefs and parchments, whilst their 
wretched clients, " poor Temple haunting 
martletts" that they are, wear out their 
time in hopeless litigation and endless 
suits." 

" But with that," said the merchant, " we 
have nothing now to do ; the human mortal 
doubtless preys upon his species. That would 
seem lawful, legitimate and doubtless proper. 
For my part, I have no sympathy with such 
griefs so long as men shew themselves so un- 
worthy of sympathy by their other acts ; nay, 
here again," he said, as they reached the city 
and stopped to gaze upon the busy throng, 
" here again, we have plenty of instances ; 
cases in point as these legal gentry word it." 
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# * * 

Those persons who have visited the city at 
high noon, must be acquainted with the ex- 
traordinary aspect of that busy thoroughfare* 
It presents perhaps to him, who has leisure 
to pause, to qpntemplate, to reflect, one of 
the most wonderful sights in the world. 
When we consider the myriads of passengers, 
the throng, crush and entanglement of ve- 
hicles, the efforts of all and sundry to keep 
onwards on their several quests, and the 
excitement, whirl and turmoil of the whole 
clan-jam-fray, if we may use a modern slangy 
term. 



I 
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XXVI. 

ZADAAK CONFERS LANGUAGE UPON ANIMALS. 

AccordiDgly, Zadaak Beg as they became 
mixed up in the crowds on reaching this part 
of the town paused, drew his companion 
aside and again gazed upon the scene. 

'* Here," he said, " we may indeed behold 
a spectacle sufficient to make us pause/' 

'*Nay, my friend, here in this scene of 
strife (industry, it is fashion to term it) I con- 
fess myself unwilling to act. It is a state of 
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things almost impossible to rectify, to remedy, 
to ameliorate, or to do the least good in/* 

" Can a Genius, all powerful, a magician 
confess as much?" enquired the merchant 
smiling. 

" Yes, a more powerful Genius than myself, 
is the instigator of all you see here." 

" Gold, the yellow glittering God here, 

rules all. Look at this battle of life, this cram, 
this crush, this excitement. Look at cabmen, 
omnibus drivers, carmen, carters, drovers 
and drivers. See, their reckless strife ! to drive 
to beat, to batter. One moment's delay would 
seem to them loss of all. Hark, how they 
curse, execrate and jeer each other during 
their efforts to get on." 

" But might not something be done also 
in the way of Retaliation here ?" 

" Retaliation !" said Zadaak. 
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"Yes, why not?'' 

" How ?" enquired the magician. 

" Why, as before ; mete out the punish- 
ment these industrious people are inflicting 
on their dependants upon themselves." 

*' It is not quite beyond my power to do 
so," said Zadaak. '' But still, I should hesi- 
tate to visit such an infliction as is here 
exhibited, even upon the inflictors/' 

"Then give the wretched creatures at 
least opportunity and power to express their 
sense of pain,'* said the merchant. 

Zadaak laughed aloud. " Give them speech, 
eh ? Why, the city would be frightened from 
its propriety. The idea is not so bad after all. 
Well, a word from me would certainly give 
all these poor doomed overworked creatures, 
the horse, the ox, the ass, the sheep an op- 
portunity of shewing their sufferings, of dila- 
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ting upon their agony ; and yet it seems 
somehow beyond my mission to do such a 
deed." 

" I wish I had the power, if only for a few 
short moments/' iterated the merchant, as he 
continued to watch the turmoil. 

" You would really use it, eh V said Za- 
daak. 

" Certainly,*' replied the merchant. 

^ But," returned Zadaak, " again I say, con- 
sider ; reflect only for a moment I say. Ima- 
gine the extraordinary uproar consequent upon 
such a measure. See those omnibus horses 
steaming, straining under the lash so vehem- 
ently, so severely applied even whilst their 
very noses are jammed against that huge cart. 
See those cab horses whipped and scourged, 
whilst they also are fast locked and unable to 
move an inch to the front. See those battered 
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beasts with horns broken^ hoofs bleeding, 
and hocks bruised ; those tired sheep lying 
absolutely beneath the very wheels of vehicles, 
or seeking refuge by thrusting themselves un- 
der carts, cars and carriages. See the struggle, 
the senseless haste. Hear- the shower of exe- 
crations as well as blows which fall on all and 
everything. See, I say, the useless cruelty of all 
and sundry armed with ^ their brief authority.' 
When a trifie of patience, a small modicum 
of management, a little good temper and for- 
bearance would make matters all right." 

" Well,'* replied the merchant, " again I 
say I see it all, and seeing it I say the same. 
Give the animals tongue ; let them speak for 
themselves." 

" You really mean it," said Zadaak. 

" Certainly," returned the merchant. 

*' Be it so then," said the Genius spread- 
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ing his hands towards the turmoil and the 
traffic. 

" Speak and tell your minds, O ye hardly 
used and hardly worked ; ye hitherto dumb 
and defenceless. Utter your griefs and tell the 
tale of your sufferings." 

* Hk * 

Like Fear in the ode, who fell back recoil- 
ing at the noise himself had made, our mer- 
chant started at the clamours, the outcries, 
the shrieks, which immediately arose. 

The dumb did speak, and no mistake. 
The horses which were experiencing such a 
tremendous lashing over forehead, flank and 
every part of their steaming carcases. Oxen, 
bullocks, cows, and sheep even, which had 
the moment before winced, hobbled, shrunk, 
and rushed hither and thither, whilst they 
were stricken by strong arms and loaded 
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bludgeons ; a poor meek faced jackass even 
whose ears were nearly battered off its head, 
lifted up their voices and found tongue to 
screan), to roar, to bellow, to shriek out 
their sense of agony. 

Such a sound, such a cry of distress, 
such horrible screams and yells, had never 
been heard in that great thoroughfare be- 
fore. 

Such a panic we say, had not been heard 
or experienced in the city since the great 
South Sea bubble burst. 
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XXVII. 

THE MERCHANT FINDS THAT ALL HIS EFFORTS 
IN THE CAUSE OF HUMANITY ARE FUTILE. 

When our friend the merchant and his 
attendant Genius returned to the hotel at 
night, for they had spent the entire day to- 
gether, they proceeded again to discuss their 
adventures and to moralize upon what they 
had observed. 

Zadaak, as he recapitulated the events of 
the day, seemed half inclined to laugh at all 
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they had seen and done i the merchant, on the 
contrary, appeared more inclined to cry. 

'' I see/' said Zadaak '^ that you are a 
little dashed in spirit this evening, your ex- 
perience of to-day's work leads you to be 
distrustful of the future/* 

" It does," returned the merchant, " 1 be- 
gin to doubt my ability, (armed even with 
such powers as your aid affords me) to do 
the good 1 anticipated. I begin to feel the im- 
possibility of mitigating animal suffering and 
restraining the brutality and cruelty of man. 
The human mortal indeed seems to be in- 
corrigible and incomprehensible in such mat- 
ters ; he is his own enemy, as well as the 
enemy of all he has power over ; his brutality 
defeats itself. The costermonger, for instance, 
destroys by deliberate brutality and desper- 
ate cruelty the poor donkey whose labours 

I 
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give to himself and family bread to eat ; so 
that after murdering the poor animal, he 
necessarily comes between the shafts of the 
truck himself, and finally his family die in a 
ditch from his sheer inability to drag it about 
the streets. The Cab proprietor acts in a 
similar manner, the groom and coachman, 
the job-master, the small coal-man, the om- 
nibus proprietor, every living being I may 
say, who fills his purse from the life and 
labour of the horse or the ass, would seem to 
deprive himself of half the profits that such 
animals could bring, by wearing down 
their strength, courage and ability to serve 
them ; by, we say, heedless recklessness, use- 
less brutality and evil conduct. 

" What then, I say, can a man or men do 
against all this ?" 

"Ah, what indeed," said Zadaak, "for 
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even now, you have not mentioned a tythe 
of the horrors every day in operation. Look 
for instance at the cruelties which are hidden 
from the glare of daylight. 

" Slaughter-house barbarities for instance, 
an abuse almost unknown to the world, for 
when the beasts are once shut in and the 
work of death commences, it is only those 
who are initiated in its ' uncleanly savours,' 
that could tell the story of its horrors, its 
atrocities and unaccountable and unnecessary 
cruelties." 

Soon after this conference, the merchant 
bade his friend the Genius good night ; and 
" in pure melancholy ?ind troubled brain/* 
betook himself to his couch. Whilst the 
former, stepping to the window, threw it 
open, gazed for a few seconds at the bustle 
in the street below, (for it was now about 
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the time when theatres disgorge their contents 
and the revelry of casinos, &c. &c.| begin) and 
then, taking flight through the murky air^ 
Evanished. 



THE END. 
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